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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  first  Summer  Term  of  the  Mississippi  Normal  College  was 
held  June  9  to  July  18,  1913.  The  enrollment  for  the  term  was  638. 
Of  this  number  398  took  regular  credit  work.  During  the  Summer 
Term  of  1914  there  were  enrolled  630  students.  Of  these  486  took 
regular  credit  work.  The  others  were  here  to  prepare  for  the  State 
Examination,  which  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

With  the  use  of  our  new  dormitory,  we  can  care  for  about  150 
more  students  here  on  the  campus  than  we  accommodated  last  year. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Womans  College  to  take 
care  of  the  overflow,  as  was  done  last  year. 

The  work  is  planned  to  suit  the  needs  of  teachers  who  desire  to 
do  definite  work  that  will  be  credited  on  their  certificate  or  diploma 
courses,  also  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  state  and  county 
examinations  by  taking  six  weeks'  review  of  some  of  the  common 
school  subjects. 

It  is  assumed  that  those  who  come  for  this  work  are  in  earnest, 
and  no  provision  has  been  made  for  those  who  are  merely  seeking 
recreation  or  the  reputation  of  having  attended  a  summer  normal. 

We  hope  to  fill  our  dormitories  with  those  taking  what  we  term 
"credit  work,"  rather  than  with  those  who  are  simply  preparing  to  take 
the  State  examination.  But  even  if  some  review  work  is  chosen  we 
urge  that  each  student  take  at  least  one  or  two  of  the  regular  Normal 
College  classes. 

The  College  will  do  everything  possible  to  assist  those  teachers 
who  aspire  to  take  either  the  Certificate  or  the  Professional  Diploma 
Many  teachers  feel  compelled  to  teach  during  the  winter  and  for  the 
convenience  of  these  we  have  arranged  our  work  so  they  can  take  a 
part  of  it  each  summer  and  thus  eventually  complete  one  or  both  of 
our  courses  without  losing  any  time  from  their  school  rooms. 

Should  such  teachers  wish  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
term  (March  8th),  or  the  6th  term  (April  19th),  classes  will  be  organ- 
ized to  suit  their  needs  as  far  as  practicable.  (See  fifth  and  sixth 
term  schedules  for  classes  already  arranged  for). 

Those  who  decide  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  do 
definite  work  on  one  of  our  courses  should  study  the  matter  carefully 
and  decide  before  reaching  the  College  just  what  subjects  they  should 
take  up  first.  Those  who  have  done  regular  high  school  or  college 
work  in  such  subjects  as  English,  Algebra,  Geometry,  History,  Science, 
etc.,  will  be  given  credit  for  same  on  entrance  provided  they  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  covering  the  work  done,  or  else  submit  an 
acceptable   certificate  from   a   standard  high   school   or   college.     By 
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"standard"  high  school  is  meant  one  now  on  the  affiliated  list  of  this 
College. 

All  who  expect  to  ask  for  credits  on  work  done  elsewhere  should 
write  for  the  entrance  credit  blank  and  fill  out  same  before  coming  to 
the  college.    This  will  avoid  much  delay. 

The  instructors  will  be  in  their  rooms  at  the  regular  schedule 
periods  during  the  entire  day  Monday,  May  31,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all 
students  will  get  their  work  fully  arranged  before  the  close  of  the 
day.  If  teachers  will  study  this  bulletin  carefully  before  reaching  the 
college  there  will  be  no  need  of  the  "lost  motion"  so  often  incident  to 
the  opening  of  summer  terms. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

(Regular  College  Work.) 

In  accordance  with  the  law,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  and  Faculty,  has  arranged  the  following 
courses  of  study: 

1.  A  Certificate  course — two  years. 

2.  A  Professional   Course — five   years. 


CERTIFICATE  COURSE. 

This  is  a  two-year  course  embracing  the  subjects  named  in  the  out- 
line below,  and  is  intended  as  a  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  rural 
schools  of  the  State.  In  addition  to  such  subjects  as  English,  Mathe- 
matics, etc.,  found  in  all  courses  of  study,  special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  Agriculture,  Hygiene,  Drawing,  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science, 
School  Music,  etc. 

In  all  classes  of  the  college  the  idea  of  the  correlation  of  the 
work  of  the  school  with  the  community  life  is  emphasized.  It  is  the 
theory  of  this  college  that  the  rural  school  should  be  the  center 'of 
the  community  in  all  matters — moral,  social  and  industrial.  The 
teacher  should  be  prepared  to  act  as  leader  in  all  movements  for  the 
betterment  of  community  life. 

OUTLINE   OF  CERTIFICATE   COURSE. 

An  "hour"  of  work  is  the  equivalent  of  five  recitations  per  week 
for  one  term  (six  weeks). 

The  total  number  of  hours  required  for  a  certificate  is  47. 

A  student  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  twenty-five  nor 
less  than  twenty  recitations  per  week.  (But  circumstances  may 
justify  an  exception  to  this  rule,  by  special  Faculty  permission). 

It  requires  a  double  period  of  laboratory  work  to  constitute  a  reci- 
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tation  in  counting  up  work  and  credits.  The  work  in  Drawing,  Manual 
Training,  Domestic  Science,  and  some  work  in  other  science  is  labora- 
tory work. 

An  actual  attendance  of  not  less  than  TWO  TERMS  is  required 
for  the  Certificate  course. 

The  following  subjects,  with  the  number  of  hours  indicated  for 
each,  are  required  for  the  Certificate  Course: 
English,  10  hours.  Geography,  2  hours. 

Mathematics,  6  hours.  Drawing,  2  hours. 

Education,  4  hours.  Manual  Training,  2  hours. 

History,  4  hours.  Or  Domestic  Science,  2  hours. 

Agriculture,  3  hours.  School  Music,  2  hours. 

Hygiene,  2  hours.  Penmanship,  1  hour. 

Science,  3  hours.  Total  prescribed  work,  43  hours. 

Civics  or  Economics,  2  hours  Optional  studies,  4  hours. 

This  optional  work  may  be  taken  as  additional  work  in  any  of 
above  subjects,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  Latin,  Modern  Languages,  Piano, 
Bible  Study,  Athletics,  or  any  other  subjects  that  mey  be  added  to  the 
curriculum. 


PROFESSIONAL   COURSE. 

This  is  a  five  year  course.  It  embraces  the  subjects  named  in  the 
outline  below  and  it  will  be  noted  that  all  the  work  required  for  the 
Certificate  Course  is  included  in  the  Professional  Course  also.  In  other 
words,  one  who  has  completed  the  Certificate  Course  will  be  required 
to  do  only  three  more  years  of  work  to  complete  the  professional 
course.  The  work  of  these  additional  years  is  intended  to  broaden  the 
scholarship  of  the  student  in  all  the  subjects  taught,  but  special  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  work  of  the  Departments  of  English  and  Edu- 
cation. 

OUTLINE   OF  PROFESSIONAL   COURSE. 

For  definition  of  "hour"  see  above. 

The  total  number  of  hours  required  for  a  diploma  is  122. 

The  conditions  as  to  maximum  and  minimum  hours  per  week,  etc., 
apply  to  both  Certificate  and  Professional  Courses. 

An  actual  attendance  of  not  less  than  SIX  TERMS  is  required  for 
a  diploma.     But  this  attendance  need  not  be  continuous. 

Following  are  the  subjects,  with  the  number  of  hours  indicated 
for  each,  required  for  the  Professional  Course: 
English,  24  hours.  Hygiene,  5  hours. 

Mathematics,  15  hours.  Civics  or  Economics,  6  hours. 

Education,  15  hours.  Geography,  6  hours. 
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History,  11  hours.  Drawing,  4  hours. 

Agriculture,  8  hours.  School  Music,  2  hours. 

Science,  8  hours.  Penmanship,  1  hour. 

Manual  Training,  Men  6  hours,  Women  3  hours. 

Domestic  Science,  Men  1  hour,  Women  4  hours. 

Total  prescribed  work,  112  hours.     Optional  studies,  10  hours. 

This  optional  work  may  be  taken  as  additional  work  in  any  of 
above  subjects,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  Latin,  Modern  Languages,  Piano, 
Bible  Study,  Athletics,  or  any  other  subjects  that  may  be  added  to  the 
curriculum. 


COURSES    IN    DETAIL. 


The  work  outlined  above  is  described  in  detail  by  departments  in 
the  regular  Normal  College  catalogue.  It  includes  fifteen  courses 
in  English  (32  terms  work,  in  all) ;  8  in  Education;  14  in  Agriculture; 
6  in  Science;  4  in  Civics  and  Economics;  2  in  Physiology  and  Higiene; 
6  in  Geography;  8  in  Manual  Training;  7  in  Domestic  Science;  4  in 
Drawing;  2  in  School  Music;  4  in  Latin;  2  in  French. 

Of  these  courses,  the  following  will  be  offered  during  the  summer 
term. 

Large  figures  indicate  numbers  of  courses;  small  figures,  superor- 
dinates,  indicate  the  term  of  the  course.  For  example,  "English  5V" 
means  the  first  term  of  course  5  in  English.  See  current  catalogue 
for  full  description  of  courses,  text-books,  etc. 

i 
English. 

li  Narration,  with  daily  and  weekly  theme  writing. 

12  Narration  (continued). 

22  Description. 

51  The  English  Sentence.     For  those  who  are  to  teach  gram- 
mar in  the  grades  or  in  high  schools. 

61  Reading.     Daily  practice,  with  study  of  phonics,  etc. 

62  Reading   (continued). 
81  Southern  Literature. 

91        One  or  more  plays  of  Shakespeare 

102      Present-Day  Literature.     Short  stories,  magazine  fiction,  etc. 

15       Teaching  of  English  in  the  common  schools. 

Methematics. 

1        Methods  in  Arithmetic. 

32  Elementary  Algebra.     For  beginners. 

33  Algebra.     For  those  who  have  finished  32 
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42        Plane     Geometry.     For    those  who    have  had    one  term    of 

geometry. 
3-s.     Algebra.    A  rapid  review  of  course  3. 

History. 

12        Ancient  History-     For  those  who  have  had  one  term  in  the 
subject. 

5.  Methods  in  History.     For  those  who  are  teaching  history  in 

the  grammar  grades. 

6.  Research  Work   in  Mississippi   History.     Not  for   those   pre- 

paring for  State  Examination. 

Education. 

li        Principles   of   Teaching — Strayer. 
12        Principles  of  Teaching  (completed). 

2.  Teaching  Children  How  to  Study — McMurry. 

3.  Primary  methods. 

31        Primary  Methods — continued. 
II1      Child  Study.     For  teachers  of  any  grade. 
161      Supervision.      For   principals    of   high    schools    and    County 
Superintendents. 

Agriculture. 

1.  Study  of  Plant  Life. 

2.  Elementary   Agriculture.     An     extension     of     common  school 

agriculture. 

3.  Further  study  of  plant  growth,  soils,  fertilizers,  and  farm  crops. 

4.  Working  out  fertilizer  formulas  and  balanced  rations,  and     a 

brief  study  of  the  care,  feeding,  breeding  and  handling  of 
livestock.    Bulletins,  charts  and  etc. 

5.  Animal  Husbandry.    A  study  of  types,  breeds,  and  of  judging, 

scoring,  and  comparing  of  farm  animals. 

7.  Horticulture. 


Science. 


I1        Botany.     The  first  term  of  a  3-term  course. 
21        Zoology.     The  first    term  of  a  3-term  course. 
31        General   Science.     The  first  term  of  a  3-term  course.     An 
introduction  to  physics  and  chemistry. 

43  Physics.  Third  term  of     a     6-term     course.     Thermometry, 

Work  and  Mechanical  Energy,  Work  and  Heat  Energy,  and 
Transference  of  Heat. 

44  Physics.    The  fourth  term  of  a  6-term  course.    Electricity. 
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*.     Another  course  in  Science  will  be  given  if  there  is  demand 
for  it. 

Civics  and  Economics. 

1*         Civics.     The  first  half  of  a  2-term  course. 
32        Rural  Economics.     The  second  half  of  a  two-term  course. 
41     Rural  Sociology.     The  first  half  of  a  two-term  course. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

11  An  advanced  study  of  physiology.    The  first  half  of  a  2-term 

course. 

12  Hygiene  and  Home  Nursing.     The  second  half  of  a  2-term 

course. 

Geography. 

li        Elementary  Geography.     The  first  half  of  a  2-term  course. 
1*        Elementary  Geography.     The  second  half  of  above  course. 
6.     Methods  in  Geography.     For  those  students  who  are  to  teach 
in  the  lower  grammar  grades. 
Manual  Training. 

1.  Elementary    construction   work.     Paper   folding   and    cutting, 

card  board  construction,  rug-weaving,  etc.     Two  periods 
per  day.     One  credit. 

2.  Basketry,  etc.     Work  in  raphia,  reed  braiding,  weaving,  etc. 

Two  periods  each  day.     One  credit. 
4.     Bench  and  Tool  Work.     Specially  adapted  to  those  who  wish 
to   introduce   shop   work  in   rural    consolidated   schools. 
Two  periods  per  day.     One  credit. 

Domestic  Science. 

21  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cookery.     Two  periods  each  day. 

22  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cookery.     Second  half  of  a  2-term 

course.    Two  periods  each  day. 

31        Theory  and  Practice  of  Cookery.     For  those  who  have  fin- 
ished course  2.     Two  periods  each  day. 

6.     Foods  and  Food  Products.     One  period.     One  credit. 

101       Elementary  Sewing.     Two  periods.     One  credit. 

II1      Advanced  Sewing.     Two  periods.     One  credit. 

Drawing. 

1.  Freehand  Perspective.    A  course  for  beginners.    Two  periods. 

each  day.    One  credit. 

2.  Color  Harmony.     For  those  who  have  finished  course  1.  Two 

periods  each  day.    One  credit. 

3.  Design.    For  those  who  have  finished  1  and  2. 
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School  Music. 

I1        A  course  in  sight  singing,  for  beginners.  The  first  half  of 

course  1.    One  period  each  day.     One  credit. 
1-        The  second  half  of  course  1.     One  period  each  day.     One 

credit. 
S.     Primary  methods  in  rote  singing. 

Latin. 

1*         A   beginners    course   for   students   who   have   finished    the 

first  three  terms  of  course  1  or  have  had  5  or  6  months' 

training  in  Latin. 
1-s.     A  course  for  those  who  have  had  a  year  of  Latin  but  wish 

to  review. 
2-s.     Caesar.     For  those  who  have  finished  first  year  Latin  and 

have  had  several  months  of  Caesar. 

Penmanship. 

1.     A   course   in   plain   writing   with   emphasis     on   position   and 
movement.     One  period  each  day.     One  credit. 
2.     Plain   business   writing  with   a   rapid   movement.     One   period. 
One  credit. 


REVIEW  CLASSES. 
PREPARING    FOR   THE   STATE    EXAMINATION,   JULY  8,   9. 

A  six  weeks'  review  in  the  common  school  branches. 

Each  class  will  recite  five  times  per  week. 

A  student  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  more  than  six  of  these 
classes.    Each  one  is  urged  to  take  not  more  than  five. 

Each  teacher  should  decide  before  reaching  the  College  just  which 
branches  will  be  taken.    This  will  save  confusion  and  loss  of  time. 

Students  may  take  part  review  work  and  part  credit  work  if  they 
so  desire.  In  such  case  they  may  take  one  credit  and  four  review, 
two  credit  and  three  review,  three  credit  and  two  review  or  four  credit 
and  one  review. 

In  the  Recitation  Schdule  below  the  numbered  classes  are  credit 
classes.     All  others  are  considered  review  classes. 

In  all  review  classes  the  state-adopted  text  books  will  be  used,  but 
these  will  be  supplemented  by  outlines,  etc. 

The  common  school  branches  are:  English,  grammar  and  com- 
position, arithmetic  (practical  and  mental),  United  States  history, 
Mississippi  history,  geography,  physiology  and  hygiene,  civics,  agricul- 
ture, reading  and  spelling. 
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POINTS  WORTH   NOTICING. 

Healthful  Location. 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  long-leaf  pine  section  of  the  state 
on  a  rolling  elevation  more  than  forty  feet  higher  than  the  business 
section  of  Hattiesburg,  with  no  streams  of  water  in  the  vicinity, 
with  pure  water  from  the  artesian  wells  of  the  Hattiesburg  city 
water  works,  with  its  own  sanitary  sewerage  system,  with  the  dining 
hall  and  dormitories  protected  with  mosquito-proof  screens  of  copper 
wire,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  college  cannot  be  kept 
free  from  disease,  so  far  as  local  causes  are  concerned. 

Moral  Influences. 

Hattiesburg  is  a  community  of  good  schools  and  churches.  There 
are  in  the  city  more  than  a  dozen  prosperous  churches  with  flourishing 
Sabbath  schools  whose  doors  are  wide  open,  with  a  cordial  invitation 
to  all  Normal  College  students  to  take  part  in  the  worship.  There 
are  also  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  organizations,  and  other  Bible 
study  and  prayer  meetings  in  the  college.  It  is  the  custom  to  have 
a  sermon  in  the  college  chapel  each  Sunday  evening. 

Street  Car  Service. 

While  the  college  was  wisely  located  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  two  miles  from  the  business  center  of  the  city,  thus  insuring 
quiet  and  freedom  from  all  disturbing  influences,  there  is  a  con- 
venient street  car  service  from  6  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m.  that  enables  one 
to  go  into  the  city,  when  necessary,  at  an  expense  of  only  10  cents 
for  the  round  trip. 
Library  and   Reading  Room. 

Books  and  periodicals  to  the  value  of  $2,500  have  recently  teen 
placed  in  the  college  library,  and  these  will  be  at  the  service  of  the 
summer  term  students. 

Practice  School. 

It  is  planned  to  have  the  Normal  College  observation  and  practice 
school  continue  through  the  summer  term,  and  this  will  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  students  in  the  education  department  to  observe 
the  practical  application  of  the  principles  they  are  studying. 

Visitors. 

Friends  of  the  cause  who  are  passing  through  the  city  and 
wish  to  drop  in  for  a  day  to  see  the  work  of  the  college  will  be  cor- 
dially welcomed.     All  such  should  register  in  the  visitors'  record  in 
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the  President's  office.  They  may  obtain  meals  at  the  dining  hall  at 
25  cents.  Those  who  remain  longer  than  three  days  will  be  expected 
to  pay  the  incidental  fee  and  register  as  students.  The  people  of 
Hattiesburg  and  vicinity  will  be  welcomed  to  all  general  lectures  at 
11  a.  m.  and  all  free  evening  lectures.  Should  they  wish  to  visit 
class-room  lectures,  they  should,  arrange  for  this  at  the  President's 
office. 

No  Deadbeats. 

Teachers,  as  a  class,  are  noted  for  good  moral  character  and  a 
high  sense  of  honor.  The  Mississippi  Normal  College  takes  high 
ground  in  this  matter  and  wishes  it  to  be  known  that  it  will  not  wel- 
come or  tolerate  students  who  would  cheat  on  examination  or  attempt 
to  avoid  payment  of  board  bill  or  incidental  fee. 

Study  Hours. 

There  will  be  regular  study  hours  observed  in  the  dormitories, 
and  during  these  hours  every  student  will  be  expected  to  be  in  his 
own  room.  Persistent  neglect  of,  or  refusal  to  observe,  this  regu- 
lation will  result  in  a  forfeiture  of  the  privilege  of  rooming  in  the 
dormitories. 

EXPENSES. 
Incidental  Fee. 

All  students  will  pay  the  usual  summer  normal  fee  of  three  dol- 
lars ($3)  on  entrance.  No  reduction  will  be  made  for  the  late  comers. 
Tuition. 

No  tuition  fee  will  be  charged  either  for  credit  work  or  for  re- 
view classes,  provided  the  student  is  a  teacher  or  is  preparing  to  teach. 

Books,  Etc. 

There  is  a  book  store  in  the  college  building,  where  books  may 
be  purchased.  Students  taking  the  review  work  should  bring  with 
them  such  of  the  state-adopted  text  books  as  they  have. 

Medical  Attention. 

During  the  summer  term,  no  free  medical  attention  or  medicine 
will  be  furnished.  The  college  physician,  resident  on  the  campus, 
will  attend  and  furnish  medicine  for  a  small  charge,  but  if  it  is  de- 
sired, physicians  may  be  summoned  from  the  city. 

Board. 

Dormitory  students  who  intend  to  remain  four  weeks  or  longer 
will  deposit  $12  on  entrance  and  be  given  board  at  cost  on  the  CO- 
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operative  basis.  Those  remaining  less  than  four  weeks  will  pay  $4 
per  week  or  25  cents  per  meal  in  advance.  Meal  tickets  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  secretary's  office.  The  cost  of  board  on  the  co-opera- 
tive plan  will  not  exceed  $10  or  $11  per  month. 

The  cost  of  board  per  month  during  last  Summer  Term  was  $9.90. 

(The  average  cost  of  board  per  student  for  the  present  session 
has  been  less  than  $9.50  per  month.) 

Students  rooming  in  the  city  may  obtain  their  meals  in  the  dining 
hall  on  the  same  basis  as  those  who  room  in  dormitories,  eithei  by 
the  four  weeks,  by  the  week,  or  by  the  meal. 

(Note  that  no  room  will  be  reserved  without  the  advance  pay- 
ment of  the  Incidental  Fee  of  Three  Dollars.) 

Laundry. 

The  steam  laundry  in  Hattiesburg  will  charge  50  cents  per  week 
per  student  and  deliver  twice  each  week.  Those  who  prefer  to  do  so 
may  have  their  work  done  by  local  negro  laundresses  at  a  lower  weekly 
rate. 

Articles  to  be  Furnished  by  Students. 

Each  dormitory  student  should  bring  from  home:  2  pairs  sheets 
(for  single  bed),  pillow-cases,  bed-spread,  towels,  sash  curtains,  toilet 
soap,  ©tc. 

Room  Reservation. 

By  use  of  three  single  beds  in  each  room,  the  dormitories  will 
provide  comfortable  accommodations  for  about  525  students.  The 
dormitories  at  the  Woman's  College  will  accommodate  200  more,  thus 
making  a  total  of  725.  As  there  will  doubtless  be  more  than  this  who 
will  wish  to  come,  it  will  be  necessary  to  assign  the  rooms  in  the  order 
in  which  applications  are  received.  Every  application  for  a  room  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  incidental  fee  of  Three  Dollars.  Under  no 
circumstances  will  a  room  be  reserved  without  this  advance  deposit. 
The  payment  of  this  fee  will  entitle  a  student  to  take  five  credit 
classes,  or  six  review  classes,  and  to  attend  all  the  lectures  (at  the 
general  assembly  hour,  also  evening  lectures,  except  in  case  of  Ly- 
ceum Entertainments  calling  for  special  admission  fee.  No  reduc- 
tion in  incidental  fee  will  be  made  for  late  comers. 

Mail,  Express,  Etc. 

Students  should  have  their  mail  addressed  in  care  of  the  college, 
in  which  case  it  will  be  delivered  to  them  through  the  post-office  at 
the  college. 
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A  long  distance  telephone  in  the  Secretary's  office  insures  quick 
telephone  or  telegraph  communication  in  case  of  necessity. 

Express  packages  should  be  addressed  "Care  Normal  College." 
These  will  be  delivered  at  a  nominal  cost. 

How  to  Reach  the  College. 

On  reaching  Hattiesburg,  take  the  Normal  College  street  car  at 
the  intersection  of  Pine  and  Main  streets,  one  block  from  G.  &  S.  I. 
station,  about  five  blocks  from  N.  O.  &  N.  E.  station.  Do  not  leave 
this  car  until  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  line  at  the  college  grounds. 

Keep  your  trunk  check  until  you  reach  the  college,  then  turn  it 
over  to  the  dormitory  matron.  The  trunk  will  be  sent  for  at  a  nom- 
inal expense  to  you — much  less  than  if  you  get  a  drayman  yourself. 

Do  not  take  a  cab  or  hack  to  come  to  the  college,  as  this  is  a 
needless  expense. 

If  in  doubt,  call  the  college  by  Cumberland  'phone  (either  690 
or  968.     If  at  night,  call  363.) 

Students  who  have  been  assigned  to  Woman's  College  instead  of 
Normal  College  will  take  cars  marked  Bay  Street,  going  south  on 
Main. 

The  Woman's  College  telephone  is  567. 

Baggage. 

The  college  has  arranged  to  haul  the  students'  trunks  from  the 
station  to  the  college  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  would  be  charged 
by  local  drays.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  students  hold  their 
trunk  checks  till  they  reach  the  college,  then  turn  them  over  to  the 
college  secretary,  or  the  dormitory  matron. 

A  trunk  tag,  showing  location  and  number  of  room  to  which 
trunk  is  to  be  delivered,  will  be  mailed  to  each  student  who  regis- 
ters in  advance.  This  should  be  attached  to  the  trunk  before  it 
leaves  its  starting  point,  and  will  save  much  confusion  and  delay 
at  this  end  of  the  line. 

Railroad  Rates. 

e  Application  has  been  made  for  the  usual  reduced  rates  on  all 
the  railroads  of  the  state.  Notify  your  agent  in  advance  what  day 
you  will  expect  to  purchase  a  ticket  to  Hattiesburg.  If  you  fail  to 
get  a  rate,  be  sure  to  secure  a  certificate  receipt  to  effect  that  you  have 
paid  for  a  full-fare  ticket  to  Hattiesburg.  With  this,  it  may  be  that 
the  reduction  can  be  secured  returning. 

For  the  summer  term  the  rate  will  probably  be  one  and  one-third 
fare  plus  25  cents  for  the  round  trip.  These  rates  in  force  May  30, 
31,  June  1,  7,  14,  21  and  July  5. 
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RAILROAD  TIME  TABLE 

Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  (Feb.  5,  1915). 

Arrives  Leaves 

G.  &  S.  I.  Railway —  North  bound 9 :  30  a.  m.         9 :  40  a.  m. 

North  bound 8:05  p.  m.         8:15  p.  m. 

South  bound 10 :  20  a.  m.      10:30  a.  m. 

South  bound 7:45  p.  m.         7:55  p.  m. 

Mississippi  Cent.  Ry. — East  bound 12:20  p.  m. 

East  bound 7 :  45  p.  m. 

West  bound 6 :  20  a.  m. 

West  bound 2:35  p.  m. 

N.  O.  &  N.  E.  Ry.—     North  bound 9:30  a.  m.         9:35  a.  m. 

North  bound 11:50  a.  m.       11:55  a.  m. 

North  bound 9:15  p.  m.         9:20  p.  m. 

North  bound 11:03  p.  m.       11:08  p.  m. 

South  bound 9:15  p.  m.         3:50  a.  m. 

South  bound 6:00  a.  m.         6:05  a.  m. 

South  bound 10 :  25  a.  m.       12 :  25  p.  m. 

South  bound 6:25  p.  m.         6:30  p.  m. 

N.  O.  M.  &  C.  Ry.  —    North  bound 11:15  a.  m. 

South    bound 2:50   p.    m. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


FOR 


Sural  ®e artjrra. 


The  following  suggestions  are  offered  with  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  of  practical  service  to  young  teachers  in  rural  schools.  Teach- 
ers who  have  attended  the  Mississippi  Normal  College  will  be  expected 
to  make  a  report  to  the  college  at  the  end  of  each  session,  giving 
an  outline  of  their  work  along  these  and  similar  lines.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  a  teacher  shall  attempt  to  put  all  these  suggestions  into 
operation  at  one  time.  Nor  should  any  teacher  be  content  to  try  these 
plans  only.  Many  teachers  have  found  it  profitable  to  select  some  par- 
ticular line  of  activity  on  which  to  concentrate  for  the  session,  and 
another  for  the  next  year.  In  this  way  much  more  can  be  accom- 
plished than  by  attempting  too  much  at  once. 

But  it  is  very  important  that  each  teacher  do  something  outside  of 
text  book  work.  The  initiative,  tact,  and  perseverance  necessary  to 
the  working  out  of  these  plans  will  largely  determine  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  rural  school  teacher,  at  least  as  a  factor  in  that  broader 
community  life  which  the  Normal  College  is  striving  to  promote. 

If  more  detailed  suggestions  are  desired,  the  members  of  the  Nor- 
mal College  Faculty  will  take  pleasure  in  rendering  every  service  pos- 
sible. 

COMMUNITY    MEETINGS. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  Normal  College  idea  of  making  the 
school  the  centre  of  community  interests  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
community  meetings  at  stated  intervals.  These  meetings  may  be  un- 
organized, or  they  may  be  in  the  form  of  organized  associations,  such 
as  the  School  Improvement  or  Parent-Teachers  Associations.  In  this, 
as  in  nearly  all  social  movements,  organization  will  bring  best  results, 
but  it  is  important  that  all  meetings  should  be  open  to  the  entire 
community. 
School    Improvement  Association. 

This  is  the  name  of  an  organization  that  has  accomplished  great 
good  in  this  state.  There  is  a  state  organization,  with  subordinate 
county  and  community  branches,  with  constitution  and  by-laws  to  con- 
trol every  feature  of  the  work.  If  you  wish  to  organize  your  com- 
munity forces  under  this  name,  write  to  Miss  Susie  V.  Powell,  Jack- 
son, Miss.  She  will  either  send  you  the  necessary  literature  or  tell 
you  where  it  can  be  obtained. 

In  the  meetings  of  this  association  do  not  limit  your  interests  to 
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school  problems.  Whatever  meets  your  community  needs  should  be 
planned  for.  Study  questions  relating  to  agriculture,  domestic  science, 
industrial  club  work,  hygiene  (personal,  school  or  public),  school  prob- 
lems of  support  and  co-operation,  social  entertainments,  etc.  Indeed, 
the  scope  of  this  work  includes  everything  pertaining  to  school  and 
community  welfare.  What  you  want  is  a  getting  together  for  inspira- 
tion, sociability  and  discussion.  Get  outside  speakers,  occasionally, 
to  talk  on  country  problems,  but  above  all  else  see  to  it  that  the  par- 
ents enter  into  these  discussions  of  the  things  that  pertain  to  the 
community  good. 

Parent-Teachers  Association. 

This  organization  is  very  similar  to  the  S.  I.  A.  It  also  has  a  state 
organization,  with  subordinate  branches,  all  under  a  uniform  consti- 
tution and  by-laws.  The  state  president  for  1915  is  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence, 
Jackson,  Miss.  If  you  wish  to  organize  a  local  P.  T.  A.,  address  the 
State  President,  or  write  to  the  President  of  the  Parent-Teachers 
Asociation  at  the  Normal  College.  Prom  either  source  you  can  obtain 
literature  that  will  give  all  the  information  needed. 

The  purposes  of  this  organization  may  be  stated  as  follows:  (1). 
To  establish  a  closer  relationship  between  the  home  and  the  school 
in  order  that  parent  and  teacher  may  work  together  more  intelligently 
in  the  education  of  the  child.  (2).  To  make  the  whole  community  feel 
a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  to  its  children. 

Local  organizations  for  these  same  purposes  are  sometimes  called 
Mothers  Clubs,  but  the  name  Parent-Teachers  Association  seems  to 
suit  better. 

The  local  P.  T.  A.  can  help  the  school  in  a  very  practical  way 
as  well  as  in  the  broader  results  that  must  follow.  Some  of  them  have 
provided  pictures,  flowers  and  other  means  of  decorating  the  school 
room;  others  have  furnished  needed  apparatus  in  the  way  of  maps 
and  charts;  others  have  secured  equipment  for  the  play-ground;  still 
others  have  added  needed  books  for  the  library. 

A  common  mistake  of  young  teachers  is  to  attempt  to  bring  to 
pass  all  needed  improvements  and  reforms  by  their  own  efforts  alone. 
Even  if  the  same  degree  of  success  could  thus  be  obtained,  it  would 
be  far  better  to  have  the  various  members  of  the  community  assist  in 
the  work  and  feel  that  quickening  of  pride  and  interest  that  always 
accompanies  such  effort.  , 

This  touches  the  very  secret  of  community  development  and  up- 
lift. 

Among  other  things,  the  meetings  of  either  of  the  above  asso- 
ciations may  discuss  such  topics  as:  (1).  Home  study  for  pupils,  (2). 
Questions  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.     (3).    School  lunches.     (4).    The 
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educative  value  of  play.  (5).  Importance  and  means  of  securing 
punctual  and  regular  attendance  of  children.  (6).  Credit  for  work 
done  at  home  by  the  pupils. 

These  organizations  can  also  assist  in  cultivating  and  directing 
public  sentiment  in  the  community  with  reference  to  extension  of 
school  terms,  consolidation  of  schools,  organization  of  industrial  clubs 
among  boys  and  girls. 

Farmers  Union. 

Up  to  this  time  there  has  been  no  very  close  relation  between 
this  organization  and  the  rural  school.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
should  be  the  closest  bond  of  sympathy  and  co-operation  between  them. 
Each  ought  to  help  the  other,  and  both  work  together  for  the  uplift 
of  the  community. 

We  suggest  that  each  rural  teacher  could  not  do  better  than  to 
join  the  local  Farmers  Union  and  take  an  enthusiastic  and  helpful 
part  in  its  work. 
Church  and  Sunday  School. 

There  can  never  be  any  union  between  church  and  state  in  this 
country,  and  this  is  fortunate,  both  for  the  church  and  for  state.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  there  should  not  be  co-operation  between  the 
efforts  and  activities  of  local  churches  and  schools.  It  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  be  recognized  that  these  are  but  two  separate 
agencies  working  to  the  same  general  end, — the  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  improvement  of  the  units  that  compose  society.  Both  agen- 
cies seek  to  begin  with  the  child,  but  neither  should  be  content  to 
stop  there,  but  should  follow  him  through  every  stage  of  his  life. 

The  school  needs  the  church  and  Sunday  School  and  the  church 
and  Sunday  School  need  the  day  school.  It  should  therefore  be  the 
ambition  of  every  teacher  to  serve  the  community  as  fully  as  possible 
in  the  local  Sunday  School  and  church. 

SCHOOL  MEETINGS. 

In  addition  to  the  community  meetings  mentioned  above,  there 
should  be  school  meetings  in  which  the  children  themselves  are  the 
chief  participants.  Not  that  these  meetings  are  not  for  the  entire 
community.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  more  nearly  for  the  entire 
community  than  the  ones  discussed  above.  Under  this  head  will  come 
the  usual  school  entertainments  in  which  the  children  take  part  in  a 
program.  There  are  also  the  spelling  bee,  the  debating  society,  the 
story  tellers  league,  school  displays  or  exhibits  of  work  done  by  the 
pupils,  etc. 

Children  need  incentives.  Group  incentives  are  the  best.  They 
need  a  definite  social  end  to  work  for,  and  entertainments  can  be  made 
one  of  the  most  educative  features  of  school  work. 
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Story  Tellers  League. 

There  is  a  national  organization  of  this  name  and  the  purpose  of 
it  is  to  acquaint  children  with  some  of  our  best  literature  and  to 
train  them  in  expression.  The  work  of  this  organization  is  best 
suited  to  children  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

It  is  not  necessary,  of  course,  to  organize  under  the  auspices  of 
the  national  league,  but  if  this  is  desired  it  would  be  well  to  address 
the  President  of  the  Story  Tellers  League  of  the  Normal  College.  Ex- 
planatory literature  will  be  sent  to  those  who  are  interested. 

The  simplest  and  quickest  way  to  get  results  in  this  line  is  to 
have  the  pupils  meet  and  select  officers  and  committees,  assign  cer- 
tain pupils  to  duty  for  the  next  meeting,  and  begin  at  once  the  real 
work  of  story-telling.  If  you  have  not  tried  this,  you  will  be  aston- 
ished and  gratified  to  note  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
these  children  will  enter  into  this  fascinating  work  of  combining  mem- 
ory, imagination  and  expression.  After  a  short  period  of  practice,  this 
work  can  be  used  to  assist  in  the  programs  of  the  S.  I.  A.,  the  P.-T.  A., 
or  any  other  general  community  meetings. 

The  following  books  will  supply  source-material  for  good  stories: 
Flora  J.  Cook's  Nature  Myths,  (A.  Flanagan,  Chicago),  How  to  Tell 
Stories,  (Houghton  MifHin),  Fifty  Famous  Stories,  (American  Book 
Co.),  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  (Macmillan  Co.),  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 
(Chas.  Merrill  Co.),  In  Fableland,  (Silver  Burdette),  Indian  Legends 
of  Mississipi,  (McClurg  Co). 

Displays  of  School  Work. 

At  each  entertainment  display  work  is  in  order.  The  interest  of 
the  parents  can  be  secured  much  more  easily  through  this  concrete 
evidence  of  what  the  child  is  doing  than  by  any  other  means.  The  re- 
action in  increased  incentive  on  the  part  of  the  child  is  also  very 
valuable. 

This  display  work  can  consist  of  specimens  of  penmanship,  com- 
position papers,  illustrated  stories,  drawings,  crayon  work,  maps,  hand 
work  done  in  connection  with  lessons,  sand  table  problems,  nature  col- 
lections of  native  tree  parts,  seeds,  weeds,  flowers,  rocks,  etc.;  work 
done  in  manual  training,  sewing,  cooking,  work  done  in  co-operation 
with  the  home  in  the  "School  credit  for  home  work"  plan,  etc. 

Invitations  to  parents  should  be  issued  by  the  pupils.  These,  with 
written  explanations  to  be  attached  to  the  work,  will  furnish  good 
practice  in  language,  be  an  incentive  to  pupils,  and  will  win  the  in- 
terest and  attendance  of  parents.  The  practice  in  arrangement  of 
this  work  will  give  rise  to  problems  in  art  study  and  may  be  made 
the  basis  for  study  in  home  decoration. 

By  having  the  students  act  as  hosts  and  monitors  in  presenting 
and  explaining  the  work  to  visitors  many  social  virtues  and  graces 
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can  be  cultivated.  On  these  occasions  the  school's  behavior  can  be 
tested  in  a  real  social  situation. 

These  displays  are  often  had  in  connection  with  district  or  county 
field  day  programs  and  on  commencement  occasions,  but  they  should 
not  be  reserved  for  such  occasions  only;  their  best  value  will  be  se- 
cured by  having  them  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  school  session. 

It  adds  to  individual  and  community  interest  to  have  inexpensive 
prizes  awarded  to  the  best  specimens  in  these  exhibits. 

PLAY-GROUND  ACTIVITIES. 

Play  is  a  natural  and  necessary  expression  of  the  child's  nature, 
and  not  only  furnishes  recreation  and  healthful  physical  exercise  but 
has  decided  educative  value  in  several  other  respects.  It  provides  for 
excellent  moral  and  social  training;  it  can  be  made  to  teach  self- 
control,  obedience  to  rules,  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  Cer- 
tain games,  such  as  town  ball,  cultivate  judgment  and  quick  thinking. 
Other  games,  such  as  "Going  to  Jerusalem,"  are  good  to  train  the 
attention  and  cultivate  memory. 

Supervision  in  play  is  very  necessary.  Children  of  the  primary 
grades  like  for  the  teacher  to  play  with  them ;  those  of  the  intermediate 
grades  want  her  to  look  on  but  not  take  part. 

The  study  of  play-ground  activities  is  as  important  as  lesson 
asignment  and  teaching. 

Two  books  that  are  very  helpful  in  selecting  suitable  games  for 
children  of  different  grades  are:  "Games  for  Play-ground,  Home  and 
School"  by  Bancroft,  (Macmillan  Co.),  and  "Education  through 
Games  and  Plays"  by  Johnson,   (Ginn  &  Co.) 

The  community  should  see  to  it  that  the  play-ground  is  supplied 
with  suitable  apparatus  for  play,  such  as  swings,  teter-boards,  etc. 
With  the  material  provided  at  a  small  expense,  the  older  boys  of  the 
school  can  usually  construct  this  apparatus. 

Contests  in  Athletic  Sports. 

In  order  to  give  life  and  interest  to  play-ground  activity  it  is 
important  to  organize  the  sports  of  both  boys  and  girls  and  have 
frequent  competitive  contests.  There  should  be  planned  a  series  of 
contests  between  rival  teams  of  the  school,  and  these  should  cul- 
minate in  inter-school  contests  with  neighboring  schools,  then  with 
district  or  beat  contests,  and  finally  with  county  field  day  contests. 
The  value  of  these  contests  cannot  be  overestimated,  but  it  is  as 
possible  to  overdo  this  feature  of  school  work  as  it  is  to  go  to  excess 
in  any  other  good  thing.  Nothing  can  prevent  this  but  that  proverbial 
saving  grain  of  common-sense  that  is  so  necessary  in  everything  that 
is  worth  while. 

The  following  list  will  give  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  contests  that 
can  be  provided,  but  it  will  be  well  to  remember   that   sports  and 
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games  have  their  seasons,  and  that  no  teacher  can  hope  to  succeed 
in  these  matters  without  proper  regard  for  this  fact. 

Contests  for  Boys. 

Under  the  head  of  games  may  be  mentioned  the  following:     Foot- 
ball, Basket  ball,  Base  ball,  Volley  ball,  and  Tennis. 


Track  events  may  include :  Mile  race,  Half-mile  race,  440  yard  dash, 
220  yard  dash,  100  yard  dash,  50  yard  dash,  Low  hurdles,  High  hurdles, 
Running  broad  jump,  Running  high  jump,  Standing  broad  jump,  Stand- 
ing high  jump,  Pole  Vault,  Shot  put,  Hammer  throw,  Discus  throw,  and 
Relay  race. 

Contests  for  Girls. 

Games:     Basket  ball,  Town  ball,  Tennis,  and  Volley  ball. 
Track  events:     50  yard  dash. 

General   Contests. 

Egg  race,  Potato  race,  Sack  race,  Walking  race,  Tug-o-war,  and 
Barrel  race. 


Industrial   Clubs. 

Nothing  in  recent  years  has  so  taken  hold  of  the  interest  of  the 
people  as  that  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  industrial  club  work.  Nor  has 
anything  ever  been  undertaken  that  has  greater  educative  and  social 
value,  nor  more  direct  influence  on  the  future  prosperity  of  this  nation. 
Every  teacher  in  a  rural  school  should  lose  no  time  in  getting  into  this 
game.  The  movement  is  past  the  stage  of  criticism  now,  and  is  no 
longer  called  a  fad.  It  not  only  has  the  backing  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, but  is  approved  and  fostered  by  state  governments  and  by  every 
department  of  education  that  has  to  do  with  rural  schools. 

We  can  attempt  here  only  a  very  brief  outline  of  some  of  this  work. 
If  this  is  not  definite  enough  or  extended  enough  to  enable  you  to  make 
a  start,  then  write  any  or  all  of  the  following  for  further  information : 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Mississippi  Normal  College. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  College,  Miss. 

Department  of  Education,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Egg  Clubs. 

These  clubs  are  mentioned  first  because  it  is  easy  to  organize 
them,  the  material  is  already  at  hand  in  every  farm-yard,  there  is 
a  ready  market  and  constant  demand  for  the  product  all-the-year-round 
The  two  most  important  points  to  be  emphasized  are  (1)  an  absolute 
guarantee  that  the  eggs  are  fresh  when  they  reach  the  consumer,  (2) 
a  reliable  marketing  contract. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  have  the  pupils  organize,  elect  oflicers, 
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adopt  constitution  and  by-laws  covering  rules  by  which  the  business  is 
to  be  conducted.  In  this  there  will  be  provided  a  pledge  that  each 
member  must  sign,  with  reference  to  furnishing  fresh  eggs  only.  Each 
member  is  given  a  number  which  must  be  placed  on  each  egg  furnished 
by  that  member.  This  number  is  placed  on  the  egg  with  pen  and  ink,  or 
preferably  by  use  of  a  rubber  stamp.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  include 
also  the  date  on  which  the  egg  was  laid.  If  a  customer  finds  one  of 
these  eggs  spoiled  he  reports  the  number  to  the  club  manager  or  sec- 
retary and  the  member  who  has  this  number  is  punished  by  being  sus- 
pended from  the  club.  It  is  found  necessary  to  enforce  this  rule  rigid- 
ly, as  it  is  not  possible  otherwise  to  insure  good  eggs,  and  without  this 
The  marketing  end  of  the  business  will  fall  down. 

The  eggs  are  brought  to  the  school  by  the  children  every  day  (or 
at  least  twice  each  week,  on  stated  days),  are  there  carefully  packed 
in  shipping  cases,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher.  These 
cases  can  be  obtained  at  a  small  cost  and  are  used  over  and  over  for 
almost  an  unlimited  number  of  shippings,  being  returned  by  the  cus- 
tomer by  parcels  past  after  each  shipment. 

The  eggs  are  shipped  by  parcels  post,  direct  to  the  customer.  The 
postage  will  vary  according  to  distance,  if  beyond  first  zone,  but  this 
cost  seldom  exceeds  two  cents  per  dozen  eggs. 

The  marketing  arrangement  must  be  made  by  the  teacher.  It 
must  be  definite  as  to  time  of  delivery,  quantity,  and  price.  The  larger 
the  quantity  for  any  one  customer,  the  better,  of  course.  But  the  small 
customer  is  not  to  be  despised,  since  the  cost  of  transportation  is  not 
much  greater  per  dozen  on  small  shipments  than  on  large.  The  price 
of  guaranteed  eggs  is  always  higher  than  for  others.  This  difference 
should  not  be  less  than  five  cents  per  dozen. 
Canning  Clubs. 

Girls'  tomato  clubs  are  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  organ- 
ized canning  clubs.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  work  should 
be  confined  to  girls,  but  such  has  been  the  custom  up  to  this  time. 
This  movement  has  now  become  so  general  that  it  is  not  deemed  nec- 
essary to  go  into  a  general  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  work  nor  a 
detailed  explanation  of  how  these  clubs  are  organized  and  conducted. 
If  your  county  is  organized  in  this  work,  you  can  obtain  all  necessary 
information  from  the  county  director.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  well  to 
address  Miss  Susie  V.  Powell,  State  Organizer  of  Girls'  Clubs,  Jack- 
son, Miss. 

We  have  had  several  girls  in  the  Normal  College  who  paid  most 
of  their  expenses  with  the. money  which  they  made  in  tomato  club 
work.     Some  of  these  girls  are  now  drawing  good  salaries  as  county 
directors  of  girls'  club  work. 
Corn  Clubs. 

These  boys'  clubs  are  now  so  numerous  and  have  become  so  pop- 
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ular  in  this  state  that  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  give  space  here 
to  a  discussion  of  their  history.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  every 
rural  teacher  realizes  the  importance  of  this  movement,  and  will  see 
to  it  that  the  boys  of  his  (or  her)  community  have  the  benefit  of  tak- 
ing part  in  these  clubs  and  their  contests.  It  is  so  easy  to  put  this 
work  into  operation,  and  the  beneficial  results  are  so  great,  both  for 
the  individual  and  for  the  community,  that  we  deem  it  inexcusable 
for  any  rural  teacher  to  neglect  to  organize  a  club  if  this  has  not  al- 
ready been  done. 

If  there  is  no  county  demonstrator  or  agent,  write  to  Mr.  C.  A. 
Cobb,  Agricultural  College,  Miss.  He  will  give  you  all  needed  informa- 
tion, and  may  be  able  to  visit  your  club.  Free  bulletins  on  this  work 
may  also  be  obtained  from  the  department  of  agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Pig)  Clubs. 

These  clubs  are  not  as  yet  so  popular  as  corn  clubs,  but  they  are 
coming  more  into  favor  every  day.  They  offer  a  fine  opportunity  for 
the  rural  teacher  to  begin  a  movement  in  his  community  that  will  do 
much  toward  offsetting  the  evils  of  the  boll  weevil.  The  concrete  les- 
sons taught  by  these  industrial  clubs  are  more  convincing  to  the  farmer 
than  all  the  books  and  lectures  with  which  you  can  bombard  him. 

The  club  should  be  organized  with  proper  officers,  constitution 
and  by-laws.  One  of  the  rules  imposes  the  condition  that  each  mem- 
ber shall  have  a  pig  of  certain  age  (between  specified  limits  on  a 
given  date)  which  he  pledges  himself  to  care  for  for  a  certain  number 
of  months,  keeping  accurate  record  as  to  kind  of  feed,  quantity  of  feed, 
cost,  etc. 

At  the  close  of  the  contest  all  the  pigs  are  collected  at  one  point 
and  judged  by  some  competent  authority,  according  to  the  points  speci- 
fied in  the  rules  governing  the  contest.  The  place  of  judging  may  be 
the  county  fair,  the  county  trades-day,  or  a  special  community  meet- 
ing at  the  school  for  this  purpose. 

In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  these  contests  it  is  usual  to  have 
public  spirited  business  men  and  others,  or  commercial  clubt?,  or 
boards  of  supervisors,  to  offer  prizes  for  the  best  pig  grown  under 
the  conditions  of  the  contest.  This  plan  is  also  used  in  the  contests 
connected  with  various  other  club  work  for  boys  and  girls. 

Calf  Clubs. 

These  are  sometimes  called  "Baby  Beef  Clubs."  One  of  the  first 
to  be  organized  in  this  state,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  was  one  in 
Covington  County  under  the  direction  of  County  Superintendent  Bura 
Hilbun.  if  you  are  interested  in  this  particular  movement  it  would  be 
well  to  write  him,  and  also  the  department  of  agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton.    What  has  been  said  of  pig  clubs  will  apply  with  equal  force  to 
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calf  or  beef  clubs.  Either  kind  of  club  will  be  entirely  in  order  in  any 
rural  community  in  Mississippi,  and  the  rural  teacher  is  the  logical 
person  to  inaugurate  the  movement. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  boys  of  a  county  or  a  given  com- 
munity should  not  be  organized  into  "Colt  Clubs,"  as  well  as  pig  and 
calf  clubs.  The  same  reasons  that  apply  to  one  will  apply  to  the  other, 
and  there  can  certainly  be  no  question  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  all  of  these  movements  for  organized,  competitive  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  men  of  the  near  future — the  very 
men  on  whom  will  rest  the  responsibility  for  the  future  prosperity  of 
our  state  and  nation. 

In  all  this  club  work  it  is  important  that  there  be  real  organization, 
system,  accurate  book-keeping  on  the  part  of  each  member  and  each 
officer,  and  detailed  reports  at  the  end  of  the  season  or  at  the  close  of 
the  contest.  The  educative  value  will  depend  largely  on  the  faithfulness 
with  which  these  points  are  observed. 

SCHOOL  CREDIT  FOR  HOME  WORK. 

The  plan  of  giving  school  credit  for  satisfactory  performance  of 
home  duties  is  comparatively  new,  but  it  is  becoming  popular  through- 
out the  country,  not  only  in  rural  schools,  but  in  city  systems  and 
even  in  colleges.  In  a  certain  western  university,  a  certain  amount  of 
credit  is  given  in  hygiene  to  those  students  who  sleep  with  wide  open 
windows  the  year-round.  In  an  eastern  city  high  school  credit  is  given 
in  domestic  science  to  those  girls  who  present  proper  evidence  that 
they  have  prformed  a  regular  stated  amount  of  work  each  day  in 
house-keeping  or  cooking. 

The  school, — the  rural  school  especially, — is  so  burdened  with  lit- 
erary class  work  that  but  little  time  can  be  found  for  industrial  ac- 
tivity. And  yet  the  country  child's  life  is  full  of  just  this  kind  of  ac- 
tivity at  home.  With  just  a  little  encouragement  and  supervision  this 
work  can  be  made  more  educative  to  him  than  much  of  the  text-book 
work  he  does.  There  is  at  least  no  conflict  between  these  two  kinds 
of  educative  activity,  and  common  sense,  dictates  that  both  should  be 
so  used  as  to  bring  the  greatest  good  to  the  child. 

Arrange  a  plan  for  giving  the  child  credit  for  thoughtful  per- 
formance of  home  duties.  What  you  give  credit  for  is  your  problem. 
How  you  manage  to  get  a  check  on  this  work  is  also  your  problem. 
But  this  ought  not  to  be  difficult.  If  this  problem  results  in  your  vis- 
iting each  home,  all  the  better.  If  it  results  in  more  frequent  con- 
ference and  discussion  with  the  parents  as  to  disposition  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  various  children,  still  better. 

Cultivate  an  interest  in  the  daily  activities  of  the  child.  Make  this 
a  part  of  school  work  and  it  gives  you  an  entering  wedge,  a  legiti- 
mate interest  when  once  started.  Seek  the  co-operation  of  the  par- 
ents in  judging  this  home  work. 
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Some  teachers  give  credit  for  home  work,  as  for  studies,  and  use 
the  home  work  marks  in  averaging  up  the  total  standing.  Others 
make  a  contest  of  it,  giving  holidays  for  rewards.  Some  give  prizes. 
Some  use  the  county  and  state  fairs  as  a  place  for  exhibiting  the  re- 
sults of  this  work.  Each  teacher  should  decide  what  is  most  needed 
and  begin  with  this,  without  waiting  to  develop  a  complete  plan. 
The  general  plan  will  probably  develop  itself.  But  the  important 
thing  is  to  make  a  beginning. 

Credit  may  be  given  for  any  home  task,  such  as  building  the  fire 
in  the  morning,  milking  a  cow,  cleaning  out  the  barn,  splitting  and 
carrying  in  wood,  gathering  eggs,  wiping  dishes,  tending  flowers, 
sweeping  floors,  getting  to  bed  by  a  certain  hour,  brushing  one's 
teeth  each  morning,  feeding  chickens,  caring  for  pigs,  cows,  horses, 
etc.  It  can  be  given,  also  for  cultivating  kitchen  gardens,  or  helping 
mother  with  the  sewing  and  mending. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AND   DOMESTIC  SCIENCE   IN   THE 
COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 

Very  few  people  deny  the  importance  of  teaching  these  branches 
in  the  country  school,  but  the  excuse  is  always  offered  that  "we  have 
no  equipment."  This  comes  from  the  erroneous  idea  that  manual 
training  is  a  science  or  fine  art.  The  fact  is  that  the  manual  train- 
ing of  the  school  is  neither.  It  is  true  that  everything  in  manual 
training  is  based  on  scientific  principles,  but  so  is  sweeping  a  floor, 
for  that  matter. 

A  shop  with  benches  made  by  the  boys  and  with  the  following 
tools  will  make  a  sufficient  beginning  for  any  rural  school:  A  vise, 
hack  saw,  jack  plane,  block  plane,  try-square,  1-in.  chisel,  ^-in. 
chisel,  a  rule  for  each  student,  also  a  rip  saw,  a  cross  cut  saw,  square, 
brace,  bits,  hammer,  mallet,  screw  driver  and  oil  stone.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  have  a  copboard  or  large  box  in  which  these  tools  can 
be  kept  locked  when  not  in  use.  It  is  possible  to  get  along  with  even 
fewer  tools  than  these  and  still  do  fairly  good  work  and  keep  many 
boys  in  school  who  would  otherwise  drop  out. 

A  certain  amount  of  training  in  the  use  of  tools  is  necessary  to 
every  man.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  man  who  is  to  make  his 
living  on  the  farm.  But  even  aside  from  this  practical  value,  the  ed- 
ucative value  of  this  work  is  very  great  and  will  have  fine  effect  on 
character. 

The  work  can  be  made  useful  in  improving  conditions  in  and 
around  the  school  building.  Every  school  needs  many  things  that  will 
make  the  school  work  easier  and  pleasanter  and  the  surroundings  more 
attractive.  The  manual  training  pupils  may  make  walks,  window 
boxes,  book-cases,  cupboards,  sand-tables,  etc.  They  may  also  repair 
desks,  windows,  doors,  locks,  fences. 
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Even  if  no  equipment  can  be  obtained  for  the  school  manual 
training  department,  this  subject  may  be  encouraged  and  many  good 
results  obtained  by  giving  school  credit  for  home  work  with  tools. 
There  are  tools  in  nearly  every  home,  and  most  boys  learn  to  use  them 
with  some  degree  of  skill,  without  being  conscious  of  the  educative 
value,  or  even  connecting  it  in  their  minds  with  "school  manual  train- 
ing." Giving  school  credit  for  such  work  as  building  a  walk,  chicKen 
coop,  fence,  pantry  shelves  and  other  conveniences  for  the  home, 
would  increase  the  boy's  respect  for  the  dignity  of  such  labor  and 
would  help  to  connect  up  his  school  life  with  his  real  life  at  home. 

Enlisting  the  aid  of  the  parents  in  estimating  the  amount  of 
time  put  in  on  this  work  and  the  value  of  the  results,  will  increase  the 
interest  of  the  parents  in  the  work  of  the  school.  If  the  home  work 
is  of  such  nature  that  it  can  be  brought  to  the  school  when  completed 
it  should  be  placed  on  exhibition  and  in  some  instances  prizes  might 
be  offered  for  the  best  specimens  of  such  work. 

In  this  connction,  it  is  very  important  that  all  competitive  work, 
whether  it  be  in  corn  clubs,  pig  clubs,  manual  training,  or  in  literary 
effort,  shall  be  so  inspected,  supervised,  and  tested  as  to  guard  against 
all  posioility  of  fraud.  One  instance  of  fraud,  in  which  the  pupil  is 
given  credit  for  woik  done  by  parent  or  other  interested  party,  will 
offset  the  good  results  of  the  entire  plan.  Such  fraud  will  not  only  do 
permanent  injury  to  the  character  of  the  pupil  involved,  but  will  re- 
act against  the  character  and  reputation  of  every  member  of  the 
school. 

Much  that  has  been  said  concerning  manual  training  will  apply 
with  equal  force  to  domestic  science  and  art.  Domestic  science  can 
be  undertaken  with  either  sewing  or  cooking,  together  with  correlation 
work.  Sewing  can  easily  be  put  in  any  school,  since  very  little  equip- 
ment is  needed.  Certainly  every  girl  should  be  taught  to  make  her 
own  clothes  and  also  how  to  select  them.  This  course  should  con- 
sist of  useful,  practical  garments,  rather  than  of  useless  articles.  The 
cost  of  each  article  should  be  kept  by  the  pupil  in  a  book  for  this 
purpose,  and  at  the  close  of  the  session  there  should  be  a  display  of 
the  articles  made  by  the  girls. 

In  cookery,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  actual  cooking  of  food  with- 
out equipment.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  an  expensive  out- 
fit is  necessary.  A  blue-flame  oil  stove,  with  oven,  and  an  assortment  of 
ordinary  cooking  utensils  will  not  cost  very  much  and  the  value  to  the 
community  will  be  beyond  estimate. 

If  this  equipment  can  be  had,  the  teacher  who  understands  do- 
mestic science  can  do  wonders,  even  with  a  few  lessons  each  week, 
and  these  after  school  hours.  Usually  there  will  be  found  at  least 
one  girl  in  the  school  who  is  naturally  a  good  cook  and  has  had  good 
training  at  home.    With  a  little  special  coaching  this  girl  can  become 
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a  useful  assistant  in  this  branch,  and  incidentally  derive  great  benefit 
herself  from  this  experience. 

As  soon  as  the  class  has  learned  enough  of  the  principles  and  ac- 
quired some  skill  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  dinner  or  luncheon  and  in- 
vite the  trustees.  This  will  give  opportunity  to  teach  serving,  table 
decoration,  etc.  The  teacher  should  plan  for  the  student  to  do  the 
same  cooking  at  home  that  is  given  at  school,  and  a  system  of  school 
credit  for  home  work  should  be  worked  out. 

Even  if  no  equipment  can  be  obtained  at  first,  it  will  be  well  for 
each  teacher  who  has  taken  a  domestic  science  course  to  have  a  class 
in  the  principles  of  cokery,  food  values,  etc.,  and  do  some  experiment- 
ing along  the  line  of  having  the  actual  cooking  done  at  home,  according 
to  the  principles  learned  at  school.  With  proper  note  books,  showing 
every  detail  of  the  work,  it  is  probable  that  very  creditable  results 
might  be  obtained  in  this  way. 

PRACTICAL  HEALTH  EDUCATION. 

The  plan  of  teaching  physiology,  hygiene  and  sanitation  at  one 
stated  time  in  a  child's  life,  and  leaving  it  out  of  his  education  entirely 
if  he  should  drop  out  of  school  before  he  reaches  the  grade  in  which 
this  subject  is  taught  is  so  absurd  that  it  needs  only  to  be  mentioned 
to  be  rejected. 

The  time  to  begin  teaching  a  child  habits  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion is  when  it  is  first  old  enough  to  be  taught  anything.  The  time  to 
cease  impressing  these  principles  on  him  is  when  he  ceases  to  be  a 
factor  in  human  society. 

The  principles  involved  in  hygiene  teaching  should  be  related  to 
the  individual,  the  home  and  the  community.  This  teaching  should  in- 
culcate in  the  pupil  the  desire  to  contribute  to  healthful  and  successful 
living.  It  should  tend  to  make  of  him  an  ideal  citizen,  with  a  well 
body  and  the  ability  to  contribute  to  the  public  good.  A  child  cannot 
be  made  healthy  by  hygienic  instruction  and  healthy  living  for  the 
few  hours  he  is  in  school  each  day,  unless  his  many  hours  at  home 
can  be  made  to  accord  with  this. 

It  is  therefore  the  problem  of  the  school  to  get  a  correct  view  of 
the  home  environment  and  by  some  means  gradually  bring  about  an 
improvement  in  these  conditions  until  they  are  in  harmony  with  what 
the  child  is  taught  at  school  in  the  way  of  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

Through  the  various  kinds  of  community  meetings  suggested 
above  the  teacher  will  find  opportunity  to  have  round  table  discussions 
with  the  parents  concerning  the  principles  of  correct  living  and  con- 
servation of  vital  forces.  The  teacher  needs  the  help  the  parents  can 
bring  to  these  conferences,  and  the  parents  needs  especially  to  know 
that  health  is  not  simply  the  absence  of  disease. 

The  attitude  of  the  child,  and  incidentally  of  the  parent,  toward 
the  teaching  of  hygiene  can  be  rendered  sympathetic  by  giving  school 
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credit  for  home  work  in  hygiene,  such  as  regular  brushing  of  teeth, 
proper  bed-making,  keeping  the  hands  and  nails  clean,  sleeping  with 
windows  open,  preventing  the  breeding  of  flies  and  mosquitoes,  pro- 
tecting food  against  same,  or  the  wholesale  destruction  of  these  pests. 

It  would  be  well  for  each  teacher  to  prepare  a  questionnaire, 
covering  every  point  of  importance  with  reference  to  the  child's  sur- 
roundings and  habits  of  living  at  home.  This  would  include  such 
questions  as  number  of  brothers  and  sisters  living,  number  dead, 
health  of  each,  health  of  parents,  how  many  sleep  in  the  same  room, 
whether  with  windows  open  or  not,  whether  vaccinated  or  not,  condi- 
tion of  teeth,  etc. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  use  tact  in  securing  this  information,  as 
parents  are  often  sensitive  about  these  matters  and  regard  them  as 
strictly  personal  and  private.  Lack  of  tact  in  such  cases  would  ren- 
der the  teacher  unpopular  with  these  patrons  and  thus  close  the  very 
door  through  which  he  seeks  to  enter  in  order  that  he  may  be  of 
service. 

The  inspection  of  teeth  can  be  done  by  the  teacher  at  school,  and 
a  careful  record  made  of  each  case.     This,  also  should  be  done  with 
great  tact,  in  order  to  avoid  offending  the  parents. 
Emergency  Kit  for  Rural  School. 

Every  rural  school  should  have  the  following  articles  at  hand,  in 
a  suitable  box  or  cupboard  which  can  be  kept  locked,  but  easily  ac- 
cessible: 

1.  4  ounces  turpentine. 

2.  1  ounce  oil  of  cloves. 

3.  i/i  pound  absorbent  cotton  (in  package). 

4.  y2  dozen  2-inch  gauze  bandages. 

5.  1  roll  1-inch  adhesive  bandages. 

6.  One  dozen  small  towels. 

7.  Small  basin  or  tin  pan. 

8.  Aromatic  spirits  ammonia,  4  ounces.  (V2  teaspoonful  in  four 
tablespoonfuls  water  for  cramps,  nausea  and  headache,  or  when  a  per- 
son regains  consciousness  after  fainting.) 

9.  Pair  mall  scissors. 

10.  Needle  and  thread. 

11.  Pins  (safety  and  straight). 

12.  5  yards  clean  white  cheesecloth  to  be  used  next  to  wounds 
(cut  into  small  pieces). 

13.  Graduated  (marked)   medicine  glass  or  teaspoon. 

14.  6  ounces  of  4  per  cent.  Boracic  acid  solution. 

15.  Tincture  Iodine  to  put  into  an  open  cut  to  prevent  infection. 

16.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  (cooking  soda),  for  burns. 

17.  Table  salt. 

18.  A  generous  supply  of  common  sense  and  self  control. 
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The  country  school  may  be  handicapped  in  some  respects,  but 
in  the  matter  of  school  gardens  its  opportunities  are  unlimited.  In 
this  particular  it  has  the  advantage  over  all  other  classes  of  schools, 
and  yet  it  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule  to  find  a  school  in  the 
country  with  either  a  kitchen  garden  or  a  flower  garden. 

Whatever  argument  may  be  advanced  in  favor  of  manual  train- 
ing, domestic  science,  etc.,  will  apply  with  double  force  to  the  school 
garden.  These  arguments  are  too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  lim- 
ited space  and  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  present  them  for  the 
reason  that  every  teacher  who  has  given  the  matter  any  thought  will 
admit  the  value  of  this  form  of  manual  training.  The  trouble  lies 
in  making  a  begining.  Each  teacher  seems  to  think  that  the  school 
garden  is  impossible  in  his  case  because  there  is  no  fence,  or  else  the 
soil  is  too  poor  near  the  chool  house,  or  there  is  not  enough  room  to 
spare  for  this  purpose. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  beginning,  no  matter  how  small  it 
may  be.  It  may  be  that  the  smaller  the  better,  for  all  enterprises  of 
this  kind  must  grow  as  we  learn  how.  Make  an  enclosure,  10  by  20 
feet  wil  serve,  and  get  some  of  the  boys  to  haul  a  load  of  well-rotted 
stable  manure  and  another  of  leaf-mold.  Then  let  the  children  help 
you  decide  (from  your  government  bulletins  and  seed  catalogues) 
what  should  be  planted,  how  much  of  each,  when,  how.  Do  not  omit 
the  flowers.  Do  not  let  that  "bad"  boy  do  all  the  work.  He  will  in- 
sist on  this  if  you  let  him,  but  give  him  just  enough  to  keep  him  in- 
terested and  out  of  mischief.  (Do  not  give  him  any  part  in  this  if 
you  want  him  to  keep  his  reputation  for  being  the  bad  boy  of  the 
school). 

Plant  some  peach  and  pecan  seeds  and  teach  budding  and  graft- 
ing. Keep  careful  records  of  everything  that  is  done  and  have  pupils 
do  the  same. 

When  you  have  tried  this  school  garden  one  season,  sit  down 
and  see  if  you  can  puzzle  out  how  you  ever  managed  without  this 
adjunct  to  your  teaching. 

ARBOR  DAY. 

Judging  by  the  number  of  country  schools  that  are  without  shade, 
there  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  country  children  have  had  so  much 
of  this  particular  blessing  that  they  will  welcome  a  change.  A  little 
closer  observation  will  disclose  the  fact,  however,  that  many  of  these 
children  come  from  homes  that  have  little  or  no  shade.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  acres  of  trees  on  the  farm,  but  in  many  instances  they  are 
not  available  for  shade,  nor  valued  except  for  the  amount  of  fire- 
wood or  fence-rails  that  they  will  produce. 

The  celebration  of  arbor-day  each  year  will  not  only  serve  to  sup- 
ply the  school  yard  with  the  shade  and  beauty  that  is  so  much  needed, 
but  will  give  an  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the  children  and  the 
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..   ..   Jf  forest  conservation,  the  relation  of  forests 
all,  cyclones,  etc.,  and  the  industrial  crime  that  has  been  corn- 
in  the  timber  waste  and  forest  destruction  that  has  been  going 
.roughout  our  country  all  these  years. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  country  school  is  the  very  place  where  school  libraries  are 
most  needed.  In  the  towns  and  cities  the  homes  contain  books,  as 
a  rule,  and  neighbors  are  so  close  that  books  can  be  borrowed  con- 
veniently. There  are  also  many  of  these  communities  in  which  there 
is  some  kind  of  public  library.  Not  so  in  the  country.  Very  few 
country  homes  have  an  assortment  of  books  suitable  for  children,  nor 
do  they  have  many  magazines  and  periodicals.  The  result  is  that 
the  country  child  is  taught  to  read  and  then  left  without  anything  to 
read.  . 

The  responsibility  in  this  matter  rests  on  the  teacher  of  the 
rural  school.  Books  are  very  cheap,  and  a  small  number  will  serve  a 
great  number  of  people. 

If  there  is  no  library  in  your  school,  get  one.  If  you  cannot  get 
a  large  one,  get  a  small  one.  If  you  have  no  book-case,  make  one,  or 
else  get  a  box  that  will  serve.     (Be  .sure  that  it  can  be  locked). 

There  is  a  state  law  providing  for  an  appropriation  of  $10  from  the 
county  school  fund  \for  each  rural  school  that  will  raise  the  same 
amount  from  other  sources.  Take  advantage  of  this  law  and  claim 
the  ten  dollars  from  the  county. 

After  you  get  the  books,  teach  the  children  how  to  use  them  to 
the   best  advantage. 

Whatever  you  do,  avoid  buying  books  from  the  traveling  agent 
who  tempts  you  with  the  installment  plan  (and  makes  from  40  to  60 
per  /cent  as  his  commission). 

RURAL  ECONOMICS. 

Every  rural  teacher  has  an  \  ideal  opportunity  to  teach  rural 
economics,  not  only  to  his  pupils  in  the  school  but  to  every  member 
of  the  community.  This  teaching  should  ^not  be  done  from  a  text- 
book, but  in  conversation,  by  round-table  discussions  in  community 
meetings,  by  assignment  of  topics  for  investigation  and  report,  by 
collecting  statistics  and  comparing  conditions  that  exist  in  that  com- 
munity with  those  better  conditions  that  are  found  in  some  others. 

We  suggest  that  no  more  interesting  or  important  work  can  be 
undertaken  than  that  of  making  an  industrial  survey  of  your  com- 
munity. To  one  pupil  might  be  assigned  the  duty  of  making  a  report 
(approximately  correct)  on  the  number  of  acres  of  land  in  cultiva- 
tion, the  number  in  pasture,  the  number  in  timber,  the  number  in 
stumps.  Later,  an  estimate  could  be  made  as  to  the  value  of  these 
various   classes   of  land  from  an  income   standpoint.     A  comparison 
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might  then  be  made  between  this  land  a *« 

munity  more  favorably,  or  less  favorably  locateu.     it  might 

to   compare   also   the   value  on   an   income   basis   with   the   a* 

value.    Study  also  the  effect  of  increase  in  fertility  on  value,  ai*      ^  • 

the  effect  of  good  roads  on  value. 

One  line  of  research  might  cover  the  number  of  mules,  horses 
cows,  beef-cattle,  hogs,  etc.,  on  each  farm;  the  average  number  of 
these  different  kinds  of  animals  per  acre;  per  man;  etc.  These  figures 
should  show  the  kind  of  stock,  as  to  breed  and  an  interesting  com- 
putation might  be  made  as  to  the  number  of  dollars  increase  in  in- 
come-value a  change  to  a  better  breed  would  cause. 

Another  interesting  line  of  investigation  would  be  that  of  ascer- 
taining the  conditions  in  the  community  with  reference  to  home 
conveniences  and  comforts,  such  as  water  works,  for  instance.  This 
report  might  include  the  number  of  homes  using  wells,  the  average 
depth  of  well,  the  average  distance  of  the  well  from  the  house,  the 
means  of  drawing  and  conveying  the  water;  the  number  of  homes 
supplied  by  springs,  the  average  distance  of  these  from  the  house,  the 
number  of  feet  "climb"  necessary  to  bring  the  water  to  the  kitchen, 
the  number  of  bucketfuls  used  per  day;  the  number  of  homes  with 
bath-room  arrangements;  the  number  of  homes  that  are  painted;  the 
number  that  are  screened;  the  number  that  are  ceiled  inside;  the 
number  that  have  only  one  room  supplied  with  heat  in  winter. 

So,  along  many  other  lines  these  investigations  may  be  carried 
on,  the  results  being  tabulated  and  compared  in  each  case  so  as  to  be 
usable  in  pointing  out  the  way  for  improvement. 

By  way  of  caution,  we  will  state  again  that  the  teacher  must  be 
very  tactful  in  collecting  this  data.  No  matter  how  sensible  the 
people  of  your  community  may  be,  they  are  human  and  their  personal 
rights  and  feelings  must  be  respected.  They  will  resent,  and  should 
resent,  impertinent  meddling  in  their  personal  affairs.  You  must  con- 
vince them  of  your  sympathetic  interest  and  unselfish  desire  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  bringing  about  better  conditions  of  living. 
When  you  do  this,  they  will  co-operate  with  you.  Until  you  do  this 
you  are  not  a  success  as  a  rural  teacher,  nor  will  you  succeed  as  a 
teacher  elsewhere. 

In  the  matter  of  water  works  for  rural  homes,  the  President  of 
the  Normal  College  has  compiled  a  bulletin  that  will  be  helpful  to  any 
one  who  contemplates  putting  in  a  system.  A  postal  card  request 
will  secure  a  copy  of  this  bulletin  by  return  mail  (or  any  number  of 
copies  that  can  be  used  in  the  community). 

The  Normal  College  is  also  planning  to  issue  a  bulletin  on  rural 
economics,  with  blank  forms  to  be  used  in  collecting  data  in  these 
industrial  surveys. 


